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I. — Changes in the Agricultural Population, 1830-61 ; Illustrations of the 
Census Returns. 

From the Economist, 22nd June, 1861, we obtain the following interest- 
ing article in elucidation of the Census Returns relative to the Agricultural 
Population : — 

" The Census just completed discloses the fact, that in many of our Agricultural 
districts there has been a diminution of the numbers of the people. And this is 
coincident with a general improvement in husbandry, which has required an 
increased number of workmen in the business of agriculture. 

** It will probably require a careful and precise analysis of the Census reports 
when published in a complete form to understand and explain this apparent 
anomaly. Yet it may well be that the numbers may be less in the purely agri- 
cultural counties, while improvement and a brisk employment of labourers may be 
going on. The demand for labour which has arisen of late years in all the great 
Towns and in the Manufacturing districts has taken off large numbers of lads 
and young men from the rural districts, and in fact the hands are less than 
formerly. But until recently, agricultural labourers being badly paid, their labour 
was less effective than it lias become, and is becoming, under the more active 
demand. The discussion upon agricultural labour which took place at a recent 
meeting of the London Farmers Club disclosed the great extent in which piece 
work is being adopted in husbandry, and the benefits that system of employment 
confers on both master and man. Circumstances have drawn forth the force which 
slumbered in the peasant's arm ; and the result has been that, though labourers are 
fewer, they have done more work than heretofore. 

" There have not been wanting persons who have ascribed the diminution of 
population in certain of the agricultural districts to the enlargement of farms, but 
every one acquainted with the systems of management on our larger and smaller 
farms is well aware that a large farm usually employs more labourers in propor- 
tion to its extent than a small one. The subject has been taken up by the Vnited 
'East Lothian AgricvMwral Club, where, at a recent meeting, a discussion took 
place on 'An Inquiry Mo the Decrease of Population in some of the Agricul- 
tural Districts as apparently indicated by the Census (1861) Returns' Mr. Hope, 
of Fenton, Bams, presided, and having strikingly analysed the returns of his own 
district said he was satisfied, 'from practical experience, that at all events in 
East Lothian, the number of people employed on the land is now much larger than 
formerly, and also that their employment is more steady both summer and winter. ' 
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He had examined the returns for the parish of Dirleton, in which he farms, as 
divided into districts for the Census of 1851 and 1861, and also the gross returns 
of previous enumerations, with the detailed returns from every hamlet for 1821, 
and he stated the results with the inferences he drew from them. 

" In 1811, the total population of Dirleton was 1,211 persons j in 1831 the 
number had increased during the twenty years to ] ,384 ; but during that period 
there were only an increase of three occupiers and two separate dwelling-houses. 
From 1831 to 1851, another period of twenty years, there was an increase of 
occupiers or families by 65, and separate dwelling-houses by 53, the increase of 
persons being 250. The additional dwellings erected from 1831 to 1851 form a 
striking contrast to the two dwellings only which had been erected during the 
previous twenty years. During the last ten years, from 1851 to 1861, there is one 
additional occupier in Dirleton parish, but the dwelling-houses have diminished by 
10 and the population by 94, or from 1,634 to 1,540. 

" How, then, was this diminution to be accounted for ? The parish was divided 
into five districts. In one of these, exclusively agricultural, there had been no 
change, neither increase or decrease, between 1851 and 1861. In another there 
had been an increase of two persons. In a third a decrease of 29 j in a fourth a 
decrease of 20; and in the fifth a decrease of 47. The districts in which the 
decreases had occurred were the villages ; and bondagers being no longer required 
in the districts, extra hands required at harvest being supplied by Highlanders and 
Irish, who come into East Lothian for the season, there was not the same need for 
married labourers. It appears also, that in Gullane, a village, there are 15 houses 
unoccupied. Mr. Hope also said, ' I rather suspect that there has been a change 
in the population of the county ; that the agricultural districts have become more 
strictly agricultural by the removal of tradesmen and others not employed in 
agriculture to the Towns. Taking the village of West Fenton. for instance, which 
I know well, I find that in 1821, it contained 191 persons, of which 33 families, 
numbering 150, were employed in agriculture, and nine families, including 41 
persons, depended on trades, &c. Now there are only two families, including 10 
persons, engaged in trade.' Now if this sort of change is going on throughout the 
agricultural districts of the kingdom, as is probably the case, it will account, in 
part, for the diminished population in those districts. 

" There is no doubt that farmers of late years have obtained their implements 
from the great manufacturing firms, and less from their own immediate neighbour- 
hood than they once did ; and increased facilities of intercourse have led them to 
go to the larger and better markets for many of the commodities they require, both 
in business and domestic uses. To return j Mr. Hope said, ' In looking over the 
returns from 1811 till this date, the most noticeable feature is the almost stationary 
state of the population during the first twenty years, and this is what might easily 
be inferred from the history of agriculture during that period. During the first 
thirty years of the present century there was no change in the rotation of crops j 
farmers were only distinguished by their more or less skilful conducting of the 
ordinary labours of the farm, The cutting off of springs in the land and the appli- 
cation of lime were the principal improvements effected. 

" ' I have a vivid recollection of the farming and the state of the agricultural 
labourers in 1831. At that period it was the constant subject of discussion how 
employment was to be found for the rural population. Spade husbandry was advo- 
cated, and trenching the soil was extensively practised even in this country. You 
could, at the shortest notice, obtain labourers by the hundred at 8s. or 9s. per 
week. But fortunately better times were in store for all connected with land. 
Smith, of Deanston, by his advocacy of thorough drainage, and the introduction of 
tiles for that purpose, created a new era in the farming of the kingdom. It was 
between 1831 and 1841 that this change occurred, and turnips and other green 
crops were substituted for plain fallows. Labourers more readily found employ- 
ment at better wages. More houses were built, and the population rapidly 
increased. More lately, from the facilities afforded by the use of artificial manures, 
the cultivation of the remunerative potato has wonderfully increased j while from 
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the improved trade and increased wealth of the country, the profits obtained from 
feeding sheep and cattle are very different since I first recollect, and have steadily 
added to the wealth of the farming community.' This indicates the change that has 
taken place in the well-farmed county of East Lothian, and more or less elsewhere. 
And Mr. Hope justly added, that more attention should be paid to the dwellings 
and comforts of the rural labourers by the landlords and farmers, whose rents and 
profits had thus been enhanced. Mr. Scott Skirving entirely agreed with Mr. Hope 
that improved agriculture requires more human beings to perform the labours of 
the farm, and that totally irrespective of all improvements in machinery. He 
attributed to emigration of labourers great part of the decrease in agricultural 
districts. Mr. Durie said, that in his own district of the country, which was 
purely agricultural, the population had increased 13 per cent, during the last ten 
years, ' which,' he said, ' shows that a population entirely dependent upon itself 
for the sources of labour, there being no manufacture in the district, does not 
decrease. It is, therefore, a fallacy to say that the rural districts require less 
agricultural population than they did, and it is also a fallacy to say that they have 
less, because at present they have more effective working people than ever they had, 
in consequence of there being more men and women required. In conclusion, it was 
unanimously agreed, ' That it is the opinion of this Club that the apparent decrease 
of the population in the agricultural districts is caused principally by the limited 
cottage accommodation of most farms, and also by the x-emoval of various classes of 
tradesmen into town.' This will, perhaps, furnish a clue to the examination of 
other rural districts in which there has been a decrease of population." 



II.— Scotch and English Farm Labourers, 1861. 

We obtain the following statement from the Aberdeen Free Press of 
14th June, 1861 :— 

" An interesting series of papers on ' the Agricultural Labourer ' have recently 
appeared in the Gardeners' Chronicle. The writer, ' G. S.' (Mr. Geo. Singer), is 
a native of this county, well acquainted with the state of the agricultural labouring 
population in Aberdeenshire as it existed a dozen years ago — and we daresay very 
few will say that there is much of improvement since then. He is also practically 
acquainted with the state of matters in West Sussex and Dorset. Of the Sussex 
labourer Mr. Singer says : — 

" ' So far as I can learn, after several years' residence in the county, I believe 
men are nowhere more comfortable, better cared for, or treated with more respect 
and kindness in any part of the kingdom, than they are in Sussex. Let us first 
examine their homes : perhaps the best locality is the neighbourhood of Chichester. 
We find many such ' cottage homes ' as cannot and need not be surpassed any- 
where ; most of the cottages have three bedrooms, two bedrooms and wash-house 
downstairs, the latter including oven and copper, and they are fitted up with good 
cottage ranges, the whole by the landlords, so that no grates or coppers have to be 
removed to hurt the building, and the tenant finds everything arranged comfortably 
for him at once. 

" ' Upon the estates near Chichester, especially the Goodwood and Oakwood 
estates, there are^nearly as many cottages as are required, and all of the best de- 
scription, with full accommodation for all the comforts and decencies of life, and 
none are allowed to take in lodgers without the proprietor's consent, which is never 
withheld without good reason, and until the occupants acquire a higher appreciation 
of proper domestic arrangements this restraint is necessary. For, here as elsewhere, 
they have so long been huddled up in small untidy cottages that it is some time 
before they feel the need of such extensive accommodation. The rent that they 
have to pay is generally 2*. a-week, and carters and shepherds have as extra wages 
their houses rent free. 
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" ' Respecting their education we cannot speak favourably ; in this they are 
considerably behind Dorset, for what reason I cannot tell, but such is the case. 
Probably from one-half to three-fourths of those grown up can neither- read nor write, 
and this gives them a dull listless manner, but the defect is in a fair way of being 
remedied. We have schools in every village, not certainly of a high standard, but 
such as will set the rising generation far before their parents, and give them a 
pleasure that has been denied to the former. 

" ' Wages for the past few years have been from 11*, to 12*. a- week for able- 
bodied men ; piece-work is not paid higher (with the exception of harvest-work) 
than in other places, so that when employed in it they do not earn much more, 
perhaps about 1*.' 

" After stating that the general character of the Sussex labourer is steady and 
sober, and that disagreements between master and servant are rare — more so than 
in Dorset — Mr. Singer goes on to contrast the condition of the agricultural labourer 
in the three counties— in Sussex we may observe the general hours of work are from 
6J a.m., to 12, then an hour for dinner, and again work to 5 p.m. Mr. S. puts 
the different points on which a contrast is made under different headings, and his 
remarks, especially on the lack of cottage accommodation in this county, deserve 
attention as the conclusions of an impartial and intelligent observer. 

" ' Cottage Accommodation. — Aberdeenshire may be put at little and that very 
bad. Dorset not good but improving rapidly. Sussex not extensive enough, many 
farms having too few, some not so good as they ought to be, but many very good, 
and altogether before the other two counties. 

" ' Education. — In Aberdeenshire easy to obtain, from unfavourable circum- 
stances difficult to retain or turn to good account, not improving much. Dorset 
far behind, but advancing rapidly and bidding fair to make up for lost time during 
the present generation, and though not so good as that obtained in Aberdeenshire, 
yet in the homes of the labourer may be turned to a better account than is possible 
in the dens in which the Aberdonians are lodged. 

" ' Condition. — As regards comfort, Aberdeenshire has not much, though wages 
are good. Dorset, very little in some parts, and this often arises from too early 
and thoughtless marriages. Sussex, better in every respect, though men with large 
families have not so much as one thinks they ought to have. 

" ' Wages. — Aberdeenshire, from 15Z. to 20£. a-year, with board for men ; 
women, from 51. to 82., with board, and hard work for it. Dorset, men with every 
item added, about 12*. for leading men, 1 1*. for others, a-week ; women, 8d. and lOd. 
a-day of eight hours ; boys and young men rather badly paid in proportion. Sussex, 
men from 12*. to 14*. per week for a day of nine and a-half hours ; women, lOd. 
for seven hours ; boys and young men fairly paid in proportion. 

" ' Character. — This requires a little explanation. But we may safely put the 
Aberdonians first, notwithstanding their sad statistics of illegitimacy, which ought to 
be put to the account of the necessity they are under to remain single, as there are 
no homes for them. No class would present a more favourable account if placed in 
such a wretched position, and for upright conduct towards their employers they 
stand high, and few of them are ever found before the courts of justice. In Dorset 
their character does not perhaps stand so high, but still there is a cause for this, 
and we think it is that the younger hands are badly paid, and turned off whenever 
a chance occurs of being able to do without them, and thus at a susceptible age are 
at liberty to roam about, and thus acquire bad habits that may cling to them more 
or less through life. And as education has so long been neglected among them, it 
is not to be wondered at that the magistrates have sometimes a little to do among 
them. But as their homes are rapidly improving, and they are being better 
educated, we shall find them improve before many years. The character of the 
Sussex labourer stands high, and that because the causes of deterioration common 
in Dorset are to a great extent wanting. And we have no doubt that it will 
improve speedily.' " 
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III. — Importation of Wool, 1843-60. 

The quantity of Wool imported in 1860 exceeded the receipts of any previous 
twelve months, as the following figures will show : — ■ 



1860 




1851 




'59 


133 „ 


'50 


74 „ 


'58 


127 


'49 


77 


'57 


130 „ 


'48 


71 


'56 


116 „ 


'47 


62 


1855 ,. 


99 „ 


1846 

'45 


05 „ 


'54 


106 „ 


77 „ 


'53 


119 „ 


'44 


66 


*52 


94 ,. 


'43 


49 „ 



The British pastoral colonies have more than grappled with the ever-growing 
wants of the home market, supplies having come forward in the following propor- 
tions : — 



Year. 


Europe. 


British 
Colonies. 


Other 

Countries. 


Year. 


Europe. 


British 
Colonies. 


Other 
Countries. 


1860 , 
'59 
'58 . 

'57 

'56 „.. 

1855 

'54, 

'53 

"52 


Pr. cnt. 
26 
30 
22 
23 
20 

14 
25 
32 
28 


Pr. cnt. 
65 
61 
67 
64 
70 

75 
66 
56 
61 


Pr. cnt. 

9 

9 
11 
13 
10 

11 
9 

12 
11 


1851 
'50 ., 
'49 

'47 ,„ 

1846 
'45 
'44 
'43 


Pr. cnt. 
28 
24 
31 
30 
34 

43 

48 
58 
47 


Pr. cnt. 
62 
65 
60 
57 
51 

45 
41 
34 
43 


Pr. cnt. 
10 

11 

9 
13 
15 

12 

11 

8 

10 



The value of the Wool imported was : — 



1860 11 mlns. 

'59 10 „ 

'58 9 „ 

'57 10 „ 



1856 9 mlns. 

'55 6 „ 

'54 6 „ 



IV. — Grain Imports in First Four Months of 1861-60-59. 

We obtain the following paragraphs from the Times of — June, 

1861:— 

" Agricultural Statistics. — The statistics of our grain importations (1861) 
since the beginning of the year, show the remarkable extent to which the failure 
of last year's harvest must have been underrated, while at the same time the com- 
parative ease with which they have been paid for demonstrates how intrinsically 
slight must have been the effect of the American crisis in disturbing our commerce 
or causing pressure in our money-market. It may be estimated that from the 
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1st of January (1861) to the present time (June, 1861) we have disbursed about 
20,000,000?. for wheat, flour, and other foreign grain, against a total of little more 
than 5,000,000?. in the corresponding period of I860; and when it is borne in mind 
that in the same interval we have supplied India with a direct loan of 3,000,000?., 
and that the national expenditure has been on the highest scale, the fact that the 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England, even according to the unfavourable state- 
ment published recently, is still exactly equal to the average amount held in the 
month of January, will appear no less striking than satisfactory. It is evident, 
indeed, that but for the drain for public works in India, which has now been kept 
up for so many years, the discount market would probably have been free from 
extraordinary pressure. 

" Next to the total quantity and value of our grain imports, the question of 
most importance is as to the proportion in which these supplies have been furnished 
to us from the respective countries of the world. In this respect the chief change 
has, of course, been in the quantities from America and France. Annexed is a 
statement of our total importations in the first four months of each of the last 
three years, and the percentage from each country : — 

Wheat. 





1859. 


I860. 


1861. 




Qrs. 
1,050,366 


Qrs. 
560,468 


Qrs. 
2,484,983 


From 


18 pr. cnt. 
44 „ 
6i „ 
2J „ 

4 » 
294 » 

3 s " 
285 ,, 

i „ 

64 „ 


324 pr. cnt. 
16* „ 
134 „ 

91 „ 
U „ 
44 „ 
54 » 

H „ 
7 „ 
44 „ 


164 pr- cn t- 




11 




44 » 




2 ,, 




4$ „ 




7 „ 


Turkey, Wall., and Mold. 


54 




304 ,. 




11 .» 








100 


100 „ 


100 „ 





Floor. 








1859. 


1860. 


1861. 




Cwts. 
1,069,661 


Cwts. 
645,145 


Cwts. 
2,541,903 


From 


6| pr. cnt. 
90 

2 „ 
H » 


154 pr. cnt. 
49 

324 „ 
3 


4 pr. cnt. 




16 „ 




65 „ 




15 „ 








100 


100 „ 


100 „ 



" Thus, while in 1859 France supplied us with 29J per cent, of our wheat 
importations, and the United States sent us no appreciable quantity whatever 
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France has now sent us only 7 per cent., while from the United States we have 
drawn 30£ per cent. With flour the change has been still more remarkable, since 
the French supply in 1859 was 90 per cent, of the whole, the United States figuring 
only for 2 per cent., while this year we have had only 16 per cent, from France and 
from the United States the quantity has been 65 per cent. 

" It is to be remarked, however, that during April, 1861, there was, as had 
been anticipated, a diminution of the preponderance of arrivals of American wheat. 
The supply in that month was 15 per cent, from America, and 26 per cent, from 
Prussia, a consequence doubtless of the check to traffic and the rise in freights 
caused by the civil war, which some persons have been disposed to assume would, 
on the contrary, cause us to be deluged with increased supplies." 



y. — The Ordnance Survey. 



The progress of the Ordnance Survey was greatly retarded during 1860, not 
only by the wet summer and severe winter, but by the employment of 390 surveyors 
and draughtsmen upon surveys and plans connected with the defence of the country. 
But the great survey, on the scale of 25 inches to a mile, is being gradually prose- 
cuted in Scotland and in the northern counties of England ; and Colonel Sir H. 
James suggests, in his report for the year, that it should be at once decided whether 
the cadastral survey is to be extended to the rest of England, so that in that case it 
may be undertaken while we have an admirably trained body of men for the per- 
formance of the work. It is considered that if we are to have in England, as in 
Ireland, a Landed Estates Court to give facilities for the transfer and registration 
of property, an accurate survey will be of much importance. The -cost of completing 
this great work was estimated last year at not exceeding l,450,000i., and likely to 
be less. 

Plans illustrating the movements of the allied forces in China have been pub- 
lished by this department, the topographical department of the War Office, and 
copies sent to all the regiments in the service. Returns of the equipment of an army 
in the field have been commenced ; they are intended to comprise the number, price, 
and weight of every article necessary for the supply of bodies of troops j they will 
be tabulated, and accompanied by drawings of the several articles. 

A work containing returns of the strength, organization, equipment, &c., of the 
armies of Europe, has been published in three volumes. The publication of 
Domesday Book by means of photozincography is intended to be continued county 
by county. 



VI. — British and Foreign Shipping* 

The entrances and clearances of shipping at ports in the United Kingdom were 
last year larger than in any previous twelvemonth, the total entrances with cargoes 
having been 10,054,981 tons, while the total clearances were 10,782,937 tons. In 
1843 the British tonnage which entered with cargoes was 2,919,528 tons, and the 
foreign 1,005,894 tons ; in 1848 the British tonnage had increased to 4,020,415 
tons, and the foreign to 1,559,046 tons, showing an advance of 38 per cent, in the 
former and 55 per cent, in the latter ; in 1854 the British entrances had further 
increased to 4,789,986 tons, while the foreign, advancing still more rapidly, had 
reached an aggregate of 3,109,756 tons, showing an increase of 18 per cent, in the 
former, and 99 per cent, in the latter ; and in 1860 the British entrances were 
5,760,537 tons, and the foreign 4,294,444 tons, showing an increase of 7 per cent, 
in the former and 38 per cent, in the latter. 
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Comparing 1860 with 1843, the British entrances show a general advance of 
97 per cent., and the foreign entrances an advance of no less than 329 per cent. ; 
the actual augmentation of tonnage heing — British, 2,841,009 tons ; and foreign, 
3,288,550 tons. 

The clearances outwards next invite attention. In 1843 the British clearances 
with cargoes amounted to 2,727,306 tons, and the foreign clearances to 1,026,063 
tons ; and in 1848 the British total had increased to 3,553,777 tons, and the foreign 
to 1,497,460 tons, showing an advance of 30 per cent, in the former and 46 per 
cent, in the latter ; in 1854 the British clearances were 4,683,654 tons, and the 
foreign 3,186,882 tons, showing an advance of 32 per cent, in the former, and 113 
per cent, in the latter ; and in 1860 the British total was 6,358,917 tons, and the 
foreign 4,424,020 tons, showing an advance of 36 per cent, in the former, and 39 
per cent, in the latter. Comparing 1860 with 1843, the British clearances show a 
general advance of 133 per cent., and the foreign clearances an advance of 333 per 
cent., the actual augmentation being — British, 3,631,611 tons; and foreign, 
3,397,957 tons. 

The yearly relative share of business enjoyed by British and foreign shipping 
since 1843 — as shown by the tonnage entered and cleared respectively — was, there- 
fore, as follows : — 



Years. 


British. 


Foreign. 


Years. 


British. 


Foreign. 


1843 


73 5 pr. cnt. 
71-9 „ 
70-9 „ 
70-7 „ 
68-8 „ 

71-2 „ 
70-9 „ 
66-8 „ 
63-3 „ 


26 - 5 pr. cnt. 
28-1 „ 
29-1 „ 
29-3 „ 
31-2 „ 

28-8 „ 
29-1 „ 
33-2 „ 
367 „ 


1852 , ,, 
'53 
'54 
'55 

'56 

1857 
'58 

'59 

'60 „ 


G4 - l pr. cnt. 
589 „ 
60-1 „ 
59-9 „ 
61-3 „ 

60-9 „ 
59-8 „ 
60-1 „ 
58-1 „ 


35-9 pr. cnt. 


'44 


41-1 „ 


'45 


399 „ 


'46 


401 „ 


'47 


38-7 „ 


1848 


39-1 „ 


'49 


40-2 „ 


'50 


399 „ 


'51 


41-9 „ 







British shipping seems last year to have lost ground proportionately to the 
extent of 2 per cent., but this is due to the relatively more rapid advance of foreign 
shipping, the actual clearances in British ships exhibiting last year an increase of 
136,171 tons, and the actual entrances an increase of 368,612 tons, as compared 
with 1859. 

The general shipping trade of the empire has been nearly multiplied threefold 
since 18 t3, the total entrances and clearances in that year having been 7,678,791 
tons, while in 1860 they were 20,837,918 tons. 

The British tonnage which entered in ballast only was 625,818 tons in 1843, 
and 1,128,472 in 1860 ; and the foreign tonnage which entered in a similar manner 
was 296,056 tons in 1843, and 989,332 tons in 1860. The British cleirances in 
ballast comprised 908,527 tons in 1843, and 666,997 tons in 1860 ; the foreign 
tonnage which cleared in a similar manner was 315,370 tons in 1843, and 
1,066,573 tons in 1860. In 1859 the British entrances in ballast were 1,193,187 
tons, and the clearances in ballast 503,985 tons, the foreign entrances and clearance, 
being 938,092 tons and 934,389 tons respectively. The unemployed British tonnage 
which entered our ports last year was consequently 64,715 tons less than in 1859, 
and the unemployed foreign tonnage also showed a diminution of 51,240 tons ; the 
unemployed British tonnage which cleared out last year was 163,012 tons less than 
in 1859, while the unemployed foreign tonnage which cleared out in the same 
period was 132,184 tons more than in 1859. 

These figures refer to both sailing and steam ships, but it is with the latter that 
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British interests have made the greatest advance, and hence, probably, the outcry 
made from time to time by proprietors of ordinary shipping. An analysis of this 
part of the subject must, however, be given in a future paragraph. 



VII. — Public Revenue and Expenditure. 

The following tables analyze, with some minuteness, the various sources from 
which the national revenue has been derived, and the various channels through 
which the national expenditure has flowed, since 1843. The abbreviations in the 
first table refer respectively to Customs, Excise, Stamps, Taxes, Income Tax, Post 
Office, and Miscellaneous items, and the figures appended under the various heads 
show their proportionate percentage in each year : — 



Tear. 


Cus. 


Exc. 


St. and 
Ta. 


Inc. 
Ta. 


P.O. 

and 
M. 


Year. 


Cus. 


Exc. 


St. and 
Ta. 


Inc. 
Ta. 


P.O. 

and 
M. 




P. ct. 


P. et. 


P. et. 


P. ct. 


P. et. 




P. ct. 


P. ct. 


P. et. 


P. et. 


P. ct. 


1843... 


39-9 


24-5 


21-1 


99 


4-6 


1852... 


39-1 


27-9 


190 


10-3 


-3-7 


'44... 


41-7 


24-6 


20-9 


9-6 


3-2 


'53.... 


38-4 


28-2 


18-6 


10-3 


4-5 


'45.... 


38-1 


258 


22-4 


9-5 


4-2 


'54.... 


366 


28-4 


17-7 


131 


4-0 


'46... 


38-3 


26-0 


21-8 


101 


3-8 


'55.... 


33-1 


25 8 


15-4 


21-6 


4-1 


'47.... 


38-8 


25-0 


22-9 


10-6 


2-7 


'56.... 


33-0 


255 


14-9 


231 


3-5 


1848.... 


393 


26-4 


20-5 


10-1 


3-7 


1857... 


32-2 


25-3 


15-3 


22-4 


3-8 


'49... 


39-0 


26-4 


21-1 


10-3 


3-2 


'58.... 


37-2 


27-6 


17-4 


11-9 


5-9 


'50.... 


38-7 


27-0 


20-7 


102 


3-4 


'59... 


38-5 


29-4 


17-5 


9-5 


51 


'51.... 


39-5 


27-5 


191 


10-2 


3-7 


'60.... 


32-6 


26-9 


160 


18-8 


5-7 



A similar calculation applied to the expenditure gives the following results. 
The abbreviation " Na. Debt," it should be premised, comprises the charges incurred 
for the interest and management of the National Debt, funded and unfunded. 
Under the head of the Civil List civil charges of all kinds are also included : — 



Year. 


Na. 
Debt. 


Civil 
List. 


Army. 


Navy. 


Year. 


Na. 
Debt. 


Civil 
List. 


Army. 


Navy. 


1843 
*44 
'45 
'46 „ 

'47 

1848 
'49 
'50., 
'51 


Pr. cnt. 
57-3 
60-2 
57-3 
55-1 
51*6 

52-8 
55-7 
60-0 
56-6 


Pr. cut. 
143 
12-2 
108 
11*8 
14-5 

14-7 
132 
13-4 
13-9 


Pr. cnt 
15-5 
16-0 
18-1 
17-8 
19-2 

17-9 
17-5 
17-8 
17-6 


Pr. cnt 
12-9 
11-5 
138 
15-3 
14-7 

14-6 
13-6 
12-8 
11-9 


1852 
'53 , 
'54 
'55 
'56 

1857 
'58 
'59 
'60 


Pr. cnt. 
55-0 
54-3 
463 
32-7 
36-7 

46-5 

47-4 
44-5 
39-4 


Pr. cnt. 
132 
13-8 
12-7 
100 
10-7 

14-9 
15-0 
14-8 
19-9 


Pr. cnt. 
18-7 
18-9 
20-7 
34'8 
32-1 

21-7 
21-1 
233 
25-6 


Pr. cnt. 
131 
130 
20-3 
22-5 
20-1 

16-9 
16-5 
17-4 
19-1 



The tables illustrate two patent facts, — first the growth of direct taxation, and 
secondly, the state of affairs which has entailed upon us such heavy additional 
expenses for defensive purposes. 
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VIII. — Census of Crime, 

The commitments for trial for indictable offences are commonly taken as a 
measure of the amount of crime, and the year 1860 has no reason to shrink from 
this test, for the commitments in England anil Wales fell from 16,674 in 1859 to 
15,999 in 1860. But since the Criminal Justice Act came into operation in 1855, 
transferring a number of cases to the summary jurisdiction, the commitments have 
given a more imperfect idea of the prevalence of crime. In 1860 upwards of 
30,000 charges of stealing or attempting to steal, were disposed of by the magis- 
trates. A better test may be found probably in the number of offenders sentenced 
to gaol by courts and magistrates ; and the following short table, made up on that 
principle, shows the continued decrease of crime : — 





1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


Sentenced on indictments 


14,734 
77,712 


15,307 
86,795 


13,246 
83,128 


12,470 
74,769 


12,068 
70,151 


Sentenced to gaol by magistrates . 




92,446 


102,102 


96,374 


87,239 


82,219 



The capital convictions in 1860 were only forty-eight, the smallest number yet 
recorded. The extreme penalty of the law is virtually confined to murder, no execu- 
tion having taken place for any other crime since 1841. The ease which occurred 
in that year was for an attempt to murder, where life was seriously endangered. 
The average of convictions for murder in the last ten years has been seventeen, 
and that was the exact number in 1860. In five cases the punishment was com- 
muted to one of penal servitude ; in twelve the sentence was inflicted. It is only 
in these cases that we have in our statistical returns any attempt to tabulate 
" motives to crime." Of these murders, five are described as being for the sake of 
robbery, two from jealousy, one from rejected love, two from hatred, one from 
excitement by drink, and in one instance no motive is assigned. 



IX.— The 



'ion for the £6,000,000 of French Railway Obligations, 
July, 1861. 



The following statement is from the Times City Article of 22nd July, 
1861 :— 

" It appears that the tenders for the new issue of 6,000,0002. French railway 
obligations have amounted to about 94,O0O,000Z., and that as 2,300,0002. of the 
total to be allotted is to be given to exclusive establishments, whose subscriptions 
cannot be reduced, there is but 3,700,0002. for pro rata distribution among the 
remainder — a sum which will enable each applicant to have only about 4 per cent. 
of the amount asked. This operation is officially described as a great success, 
which furnishes an imposing manifestation of the power of the country and a 
proof of the confidence which the Government of the Emperor inspires. If the 
French people or French statesmen can persuade themselves to such an inference, 
there is no occasion for any outside observers to disturb the simplicity of the 
illusion. But, unfortunately, there are persons, even in England, and especially in 
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high places, so little versed in practical finance as to be likely also to be led away 
by it. The process, however, is simply analogous to that of throwing a certain 
sum of money to be scrambled for by a mob. The Government having resolved to 
make a loan, calculate a price at which it would be sure to command a premium, 
and offer it, or a certain portion of it, at this price, pro rata, to all who will apply 
and send in a preliminary deposit. As the stock is marketable at 2 or 3 per cent, 
premium for several days before the date for closing the subscription lists, the 
number of applicants is, of course, simply limited to the number who can rake up 
or borrow enough money to pay the deposit on the amount they ask for, and the 
result is that this vast multitude, after all their pains, get a ridiculous fraction 
assigned to them, the profit of which, in the great majority of cases, would form 
but a poor payment for their loss of time. The affair in its effect is exactly as if 
the Government were to announce that they would issue a million of francs to be 
divided at the rate of 102 fr. among all who would make tenders. It has 
captivated some persons as if it were a wonderful discovery, but it involves loss to 
the Government and demoralization to the people. Loans under such circum- 
stances are always issued at a price below that which would be given by regular 
contractors, the proper business of the nation at the same time suffers from the 
excitement, banking disturbance, and waste of time consequent upon the public 
making deposits upon a hundred millions, when there are only three or four 
millions of securities to be disposed of, and individuals, from the lowest to the 
highest, are all encouraged into the arena of stockjobbing, and taught that it is in 
this sphere, rather than by steady attention to their legitimate avocations, that 
they can best distinguish themselves as good citizens. It may be questioned 
if among the engines which can tend to corrupt a country, any could be found 
more potent than this system of offering bribes to the populace from the Bourse." 



X. — Patents. 

In the year 1860 there were 3,196 applications for provisional protection of 
inventions, and the number of patents actually passed was 2,061 ; in the other 
1,135 cases the applicants did not proceed for their patents within the six months. 
The number of patents that prove useless is very great. The first 4,000 under the 
new system were granted in 1852-54, all for fourteen years, but liable to become 
void unless a stamp duty of 50?. were paid at the end of three years, and another 
of 100?. at the end of seven years, and of the whole 4,000, only 1,186 paid the 
50?. duty at the end of the third year, and only 390 the 100?. duty at the end of 
the seventh year ; so that nearly 90 per cent, were allowed to become void by the 
end of the seventh year. Still, the stamp duties received last year amounted to 
108,000?. The fees paid to the Attorney and Solicitor-General and their clerks, 
amounted to no less than 9,621?. Abstracts or abridgments of specifications of 
patents continue to be published, and sold at the cost of printing and paper ; the 
subjects now in the press are — shipbuilding, preparation of fuel and apparatus for 
its combustion, steam-engines, weaving, photography, bricks and tiles, and spinning. 
The Patent Office labours under the prevalent complaint — it has no room, it has 
books for which there are no shelves, and models which it has no opportunity to 
exhibit. But the fees have annually produced a surplus, which has now accumu- 
lated to the extent of 92,000?., so that there is a building fund to begin with. 
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XI. — General Remits of the Census of 1861 of the United Kingdom, and 
Progress of the Income Tax Assessments, 1853-60. 

The following letter from Mr. Hammack, one of the Census Commis- 
sioners of England and Wales, addressed to the Times on 22nd July last, 
states concisely the general results of the Census of 1861, just taken. 

To this table we append from Parliamentary Paper 592, 1861, a return 
in a condensed form of the amount of property annually assessed to the 
Income Tax in the several divisions of the United Kingdom during the 
eight years 1853-60. 

The two statements will enable comparisons to be made as regards the 
proportionate augmentations of numbers and wealth. 

The unrevised numbers of the population enumerated at the late Census have 
already been published in your columns for England and Ireland, and those for 
Scotland having just been ascertained by the officials at Edinburgh, the result for 
the entire country may now be stated. The total number of inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom, including the islands in the British seas, may be set down as not 
less than 29,031,164. Of these 20,061,725 were numbered in England and Wales, 
3,061,117 in Scotland, 5,764,543 in Ireland, and 143,779 in the Channel Islands 
and Isle of Man. The army serving abroad and in Ireland and the navy and mer- 
chant seamen absent at sea are not included. 

In Ireland an unparalleled emigration, continued from the period of the failure 
of the potato crop in that country, has diminished the population by 787,842 per- 
sons, or 12 per cent., exactly the decennial rate of increase in England, since the 
Census of 1851. According to the returns, 1,230,986 Irish and 823,837 natives of 
Great Britain emigrated in the decade. Notwithstanding this exodus and other 
circumstances calculated to retard the rate of increase, such as the Russian war, 
an epidemic of cholera, the Sepoy mutiny, commercial crises, and the strikes, we 
have a solid addition of more than a million and a half to the population of the 
United Kingdom — a fact sufficiently significant of the perennial vigour and progress 
of the country. 



Population of the United Kingdom according to the Census o/1861. 






Population enumerated. 


Increase in 1801. 


Decrease in 1861. 




1861. 


1851. 


Persons. 


Rate 
per 
cent 


Persons. 


Rate 
per 
cent. 


England and Wales ... 


20,061,725 

3,061,117 

5.^4.543 

143.779 


17,927,609 

2,888,742 
6,552,385 

143,126 


2,134,116 
172.375 

«53 


12 
6 


787,842 


— 




12 


Islands in the British 1 


— 


Total of the United! 


29,031,164 


27,511,862 


2,307,144 




787,842 




Net increase 1.519.302. or 




6 


perc 


ent. 
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(A.) — England and Walks.— Property Assessed under the 
Stated in millions sterling. 



Years ending 


Schedules. 


Total Amount 


6th April. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


of Property 

Assessed. 


1853 

'54 


£ 

96,1 

99,2 

100,8 

101,9 

J 03,6 
109,9 
110,9 
112,0 


£ 

41,1 
41,1 
41,0 
41,0 

41,1 

42,7 
42,7 
42,9 


£ 
26,7 
26,8 
24,7 
24,4 

26,9 
28,0 
27,9 
28,3 


£ 

59-5 
76,2 

74.6 
72,5 

73.5 
77.5 
77,4 
81,9 


£ 

11,0 
12,8 
13,5 
15,5 

15,8 
16,3 
16,9 
17,4 


£ 
234,7 
256,3 


•55 


254,8 


'56 

1857 


255,5 
261,0 


'58 


274,7 


'59 


275,9 


'60 


282,7 







[The 00,000'a at unit end are omitted, thus 99,1 represents 99,100,000.] 



(B.) — England and Wales.- 


-Amount 


of Property Assessed under Schedule 


(A.) 


Heads 


Years ending 6th April. 


of Assessment. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 




£ 
41,086, 
40,621, 
363, 
168, 
257, 

270, 

2,061, 

660, 

26, 

919, 

7,211, 

653, 

1,780, 

92, 


£ 
41,085, 
42,828, 
344, 
172, 
268, 

267,- 

2,504, 

861, 

16, 

831, 

7,708, 

661, 

1,632, 

92, 


£ 

41,236, 

43,425, 

360, 

174, 

295, 

272, 

2,588, 

890, 

17, 

825, 

8,291, 
670, 

1,659, 
128, 


£ 

41,048, 

44,196, 

366, 

186, 

304, 

274, 

2,657, 

915, 

17, 

823, 

8,630, 
677, 

1,710, 
127, 


£ 

41,176, 

44,994, 

367, 

191, 

255, 

277, 

2,694, 

983, 

15, 

830, 

9,209, 
680, 

1,798, 
127, 


£ 

42,684, 

47,438, 

209, 

203, 

218, 

366, 

3,485, 

1,249, 

17, 

802, 

10,450, 

843, 

1,860, 

147, 


£ 

42,701, 

48,138, 

210, 

207, 

212, 

372, 

3,548, 

1,213, 

18, 

779, 

10,631, 

872, 

1,865, 

149, 


£ 
42,940, 




48,779, 


Tithes 


54, 




212, 




225, 




366, 




3,658, 




1,134, 




16, 




772, 




10,732, 




918, 


Other Property .... 


2,088, 
191, 




96,172, 


99,274, 


100,835, 


101,938, 


103,603, 


109,978, 


110,923, 


112,082, 



[The OOO's at unit end are omitted— thus 41,086 represents 41,086,000.] 
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(C.)— Scotland. — Property Assessed under the several Schedules. 
Stated in millions sterling. 



Years ending 


Schedules. 


Total Amount 


5th April. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


of Property 
Assessed. 


1853 


£ 

11,0 
11,9 
12,1 
12,4 

12,5 
13,8 
13,8 
13,9 


£ 
5,4 
5,6 

5,7 
5,8 

5,9 
6,2 
6,2 
6,2 


£ 


£ 

10,4 
12,1 
11,8 
11,0 

11,1 

8,5 
8,0 
8,6 


£ 
,6 

,7 
,7 

,8 

,9 

,9 

,9 

1,0 


£ 
27,6 


'54 


30,5 


'55 


30,5 


'56 


30,1 


1857 


30,4 


'58 


29,5 


'59 


29,1 


'60 


29,9 







[The 00,000's at mi'U end are omitted— thus 11,9 represents 11,900,000.] 



(D.) — ScOTLANE 


. — Amount of Pi 


operty Assessed un 


der Schedule (A.) 




Heads 


Years ending 5th April. 


of Assessment. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 

£ 
5,932, 
4,358, 

1, 

43, 

311, 

475, 

47, 

58, 

891, 
104, 

248, 
70, 


1858. 1 1859. 

i 


1860. 




£ 
5,499, 
3,847, 

44, 
278, 
172, 

35, 

80, 

664, 

108, 

252, 

44, 


£ 
5,687, 
4,131, 

1, 

47, 

305, 

424, 

44, 

59, 

823, 
118, 
253, 

49, 


£ 
5,725, 
4,209, 

2, 

50, 

302, 

487, 

44, 

58, 

839, 

119, 

249, 

56, 


£ 
5,872, 
4,239, 

1, 

45, 

328, 

511, 

44, 

58, 

898, 

114, 

250, 

62, 


£ 

6,254, 
4,703, 

2, 

49, 
337, 
641, 

50, 

70, 

1,246, 

112, 

267, 

73, 


£ 
6,230, 

4,842, 

3, 

47, 
337, 
563, 

52, 

70, 

1,264, 
117, 

277, 
78, 


£ 
6,281, 
4,988, 




Tithes 






Fines 


3 




47, 




356, 




383, 




54, 




70, 




1,299, 
122, 




Other Property .... 


285, 
79, 




11,028, 


11,947, 


12,144, 


12,428, 


12,543, 


13,809 


13,885, 


13,974, 



[The 000's at unit end are omitted— thus 5,499 represents 5,499,000.] 
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( E. ) — Ireland. — Property 

Stated in 



wider the several Schedules, 
sterling. 



Years ending 


Schedules. 


Total Amount 


6th April. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


of Property 
Assessed. 


1854 


£ 

11,7 
11,8 
11,8 
11,9 

12,8 
12,8 
12,8 


£ 
2,6 
2,6 
2,5 
2,5 

2,8 
2,7 
2,7 


£ 
1,4 
1,3 
1,3 
1.4 

1,4 
1,4 
1,3 


£ 
4,6 
4,7 
4,6 
4,5 

4,7 
4,8 
4,8 


£ 
,8 
,9 
,9 
,9 

1,0 
1,1 
1,1 


£ 
21,3 


'55 


21,5 


'56 


21,3 
21,4 

22,8 
22,9 
23,0 


'57 

1858 


'59 


'60 







[The 00,000's at unit end are omitted— thus 11,7 represents 11,700,000.] 
In Ireland the heads of assessment under Schedule A cannot be distinguished. 



XII.— Transactions of the Dover Penny Bank, 1860-61. 

The following analysis of the transactions of the Dover Penny Bank, 
from the 6th July, 1860, to 6th July, 1861, has been taken from an elaborate 
and interesting return sent to the Society by Mr. Norwood Earle, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Committee of Management : — 

No. £ s. d. 
Average balance to the credit of each depositor on 6th 

July, 1861 — - 6 1 

Average number on books from July 6th, 1860, to July 6th, 

1861 990-39 — 

Average number in attendance from July 6th, 1860, to 

July 6th, 1861 295-86 — 

Average number in attendance for purposes of depositing 

money 273-27 — 

Average number in attendance for purposes of withdrawing 

money 22*58 — 

Gross average amount received each night from depositors — 10 16 1 

„ „ withdrawn each night by depositors — 11 1 4 

Average amount paid in by each depositor each night — - - 9 

„ „ to each withdrawer each night — - 10 - 

Total number of additional depositors from July, 1860, to 

July, 1861 700 — 

Average number of additional depositors each night 13-72 — 

Average cost of keeping each depositor's account for the 

year — - - 4 
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XIII.— The Balance of Trade. 

The excess of our Imports over our Exports during the last seven years is 
shown by an official return to have been as follows : — 





Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Excess of 
Imports. 






1854 


£ 
152,889,053 
143,542,850 
172,544,154 

187,844,441 
164,583,832 
179,182,355 
210,648,633 


£ 
115,821,092 
116,691,300 
139,220,353 

146,174,301 
139,782,779 
155,692,975 
1*65,670,653 


£ 
36,567,961 
26,851,550 
33,323,801 

41,670,140 
24,801,053 
23,489,380 
44,977,990 






'55 






'56 

1857 






'58 

'59 






'60 










The exports of gold 
the same period were :— 


anA silver hullioi 


i and specie from the United Kingdom In 




Year. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 






1854 


£ 
16,552,845 
11,847,213 
12,038,299 

15,061,500 
12,567,040 
18,081,139 
15,641,578 


£ 

6,033,723 

6,980,965 

12,813,498 

18,505,468 
7,061,836 

17,607,664 
9,983,190 


£ 
22,586,568 
18,828,178 
24,851,797 

33,566,968 
19,628,876 
35,688.803 
25,534,768 






'55 






'56 






1857 






'58 






'59 






»60 











It appears from these figures that the excess of imports over exports during the 
seven years was 231,681,875?., and that the shipments of bullion, in the same 
period were 180,685,958/., or 77 - 97 of the surplus. Complete returns are not yet 
available with regard to the proportions, foreign and colonial of our exports in 
1860, but taking the six years ending 1859, it appears that the excess of our 
imports from, over our exports to, foreign countries was altogether 181,665,9001!., 
while the colonies showed a similar excess of 6,118,985?., making a total of 
187,784,885?. The colonial imports and exports, are, upon the whole, pretty well 
balanced. In fact, the excess of 6,118,985?. would not have existed at all, but for 
the disturbance of the Indian trade in 1857 by the disastrous mutiny of that year. 



XIV. — Eject of Reformatories. 

The following valuable letter by Mr. Barwick Baker (Hardwicke 
Court, Gloucester), is copied from the Times of 13th August, 1861 : — 

" Forgive some remarks on your article of August 8th on Beformatories. 
" The truth of your observation that an increase of boys under detention in 
reformatories is perfectly compatible with a decrease of crime is shown most 
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forcibly in Prance, in a manner which they approve highly, though I fear that our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might not see it in the same pleasant light. I have 
not before me at present the exact figures, but I think I am correct in stating that 
in 1833 the number of jeunes deteims in France was a little under 1,400, and I 
think that at present and for several years previous, it has been little under 
10,000. I think that the population of England and Wales is about three quarters 
that of France, so that had they the same number in proportion to the population 
as we, it would amount to about 5,000 instead of 10,000 ; yet even in France they 
say that juvenile crime has greatly decreased, and I believe it. 

" This, however, is a pregnant fact, and worthy of our consideration in several 
ways. In the first place, an increased number of ditetms by no means proves an 
increase of crime, because, probably, of the 1,300 ditenus in France in 1833, a 
large number were detained only a month or two, instead of, as now, from three to 
five years each. 

" But there are other points to be considered. How comes it that, at the end 
of nearly thirty years of improvement, France has double the amount of ditewus in 
proportion to their population that we have ? Our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
complains that even our reformatories are a heavy expense to the country, and it 
would be no desirable prospect that this expense should be doubled some years 
hence. This, however, I think there is no occasion to fear, if the matter be 
properly watched. 

" At the commencement of our work very many of the boys committed to us 
were hardened by a course of crime, and a course of three months' imprisonments 
(which of the two courses is the most hardening and pernicious I can hardly say), 
into regular habitual thieves. These were usually committed to us for five years 
each, and many of them are with us now ; but at the present time the habitual 
boy thief is nearly an extinct animal. Even in London, when I went over Cold- 
bath Fields Prison a month ago, and found a marvellous diminution of crime, there 
were only ten boys whom I could call habitual thieves. This class must soon be 
entirely extinct. It is a physical necessity that if every boy be sent to a refor- 
matory on his second conviction, and kept either there, or, at least under surveil- 
lance for three or four years, no boy can become an habitual thief. The boys who 
are now committed to us are of a different type to the older lot. Many are 
passionate or sulky, or ill-tempered — some are ignorant, stupid, or brutal, some 
nearly idiotic (epilepsy is not an unfrequent cause); more by far are weak, and 
easily led to good or evil (and these are our least hopeful cases, ' unstable as water ' 
many of them will not, for many years, have strength of mind to be trustworthy); 
but the hardened, determined thief is nearly unknown. This will shorten our 
detentions, and, of course, greatly decrease our average numbers and expense. 

" But there is another point to which you allude, and which requires watching 
to avoid the extreme to which they run in France. 

" Mr. Turner states that ' above one-fourth of the children received into 
reformatories were under 12 years of age, and above one-half were received on 
first convictions.' Now, is this quite right ? 

" We must remember that a reformatory fitted to retain and reform boys 
of the worst character must be an expensive undertaking, and ought not to be 
used for cases which may be treated at one-twentieth of the expense. I am by no 
means in favour of saving expense at the cost of efficiency, but I cannot consent 
when using public money to refuse to consider the comparative cost of two systems. 

" I some years ago procured returns of the juvenile convictions from, I think, 
eight or ten counties in different parts of England, and I found that in all, except 
the extremely dense populations of Middlesex, Surrey, and Lancashire, out of every 
eight boys committed to prison a first time only one on an average was committed, 
as a boy, for a second offence. I have no doubt, from what I have seen, that 
second offences are much more rare now than they were then. If so, is it not a 
mistake to send boys on first conviction to reformatories, except in rare excep- 
tional eases ? If you or I privately have some evil or nuisance which we wish to 
cure, if two remedies are suggested, one of which costs 15s. and succeeds in seven 
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cases ont of eight, and the other costs 751., or even 301., and succeeds in nine cases 
out of ten, should we not try the 15s. remedy first, and, if it failed, try the more 
expensive one after ? What we should do with our private funds we ought to do 
with the public ones. A ten days' imprisonment costs ahout 15s.; two years in a 
reformatory costs, at the present reduced allowance, 311. 4s., and five years cost 

" But it will be said that ten days in prison will not work the entire change 
in the boy's whole mind which five years in a reformatory may be expected to 
produce. I grant it : but I must question whether we have a right to expend so 
large a sum on one boy merely for his own benefit. It is well worth spending a 
very large sum to prevent the existence of a regular habitual criminal, who will 
infect, corrupt, and educate others in crime. I believe that the result which has 
been obtained, of diminishing the committals of boys in England and Wales to the 
extraordinary degree of 42 per cent, in four years (while we can have little doubt 
that the crime has diminished to a far greater extent than the committals), would 
have been held in the estimation of every Englishman to have been worth double 
the sum it has cost. I believe that the boast that we can now make, that habitual 
crime among boys, even in London, is nearly extinct, is worth still more. These 
are public advantages, and the public will not grudge to pay for them. But when 
a question arises whether a boy on his first conviction shall receive a punishment 
costing 15s. or 301., I cannot let the private benefit of the individual outweigh so 
large a public cost. 

" But to return to the French statistics. It was some time before I could 
understand the readiness with which every boy is received on the smallest offence. 
Parents are not made to contribute to their support ; every facility seems to be 
offered — I would almost say, to tempt boys into reformatories. After a time, how- 
ever, I found a not unnatural solution. In a country which is obliged to resort to 
conscription to supply its army and navy, an establishment which at the same time 
greatly diminishes crime and rears some thousands of boys per annum to reduce the 
conscription, is worth all its cost. 

" This, however, we may trust, will never be the case in England, and until it 
be so I must contend for the principle which Mr. Sydney Turner lays down, that 
save in rare exceptional cases the experiment should be made whether the sending 
a child to prison for ten days will not suffice (as a short examination of the books 
of any gaol will show in seven cases out of eight) to prevent his continuance in a 
course of crime without sending him, on a first conviction, to a reformatory. 

" At present we have two widely different systems of punishment on trial — the 
old and the new. The former consists in shutting a man up in a square box for a 
certain arbitrarily fixed period, just long enough to lose habits of work and to 
gain habits of gaol, and then opening the door and casting him forth on the world. 
The latter consists in a period of strict and harsh confinement, followed by asso- 
ciated hard work, that followed by hard work with very slight restrictions, and 
that again by a permission to work as a free man, only with a watch kept upon 
him to see whether that liberty be abused. 

" The old system we have tried for long — I have taken my share in it for 
about thirty years — and I have not found any great effect produced in the diminu- 
tion of crime. The new system, I have also watched closely as it has been applied 
to boys in England, to convicts in Ireland, and to female convicts in England. In 
the first of the three cases that part of the crimes which was so treated has 
decreased 42 per cent, in four years. In the second it has decreased about 50 per 
cent, in seven years. In the third, although the decrease of general crime is not 
very perceptible so far as I know, it has been admitted on all hands to have 
succeeded admirably in individuals. 

" If two systems have a fair trial, and one is found practically to succeed better 
than the other — especially if plain common sense shows that the one would be 
likely to succeed better than the other — and practice bears out the view of common 
sense — I think that if the public hear of it the system which has succeeded is 
likely to be extended; and I have little doubt of seeing that system which has 
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answered with English boys, Irish convicts, and English female convicts extended 
to English male convicts, and to those committed to our gaols. 

" Above all, the newer system has the advantage that the results are known. 
Nine out of ten can be traced for many years after the expiration of their sentence. 
This gives real ascertainable facts as to the success of the system. By these facts 
we ask to be judged." 



[In the earlier portion of the above letter, Mr. Baker has fallen into some 
errors in regard to French reformatory statistics, and the proportion which the 
population of England and Wales bears to that of France. The population of 
England and Wales on 8th April, 1861, was 20,061,725 ; that of France, accord- 
ing to the census of 1856, was 36,039,364, consequently the former is little more 
than one-half that of the latter, instead of being three quarters as stated by 
Mr. Baker. It will be found, also, by consulting the French volume on Justice 
CrvmineUe en France, for 1859, that the number of jeunes delenus from 1857-59, 
has been as follows, viz.: — 



Boys 

Girls 

Totals 



1857. 



6,515 
804 



7,319 



1858. 



6,888 
907 



7,795 



1859. 

5,973 
1,090 



7,063 



Taking the figures for 1859 (7,063) in connection with the population of 
France in 1856, this gives one jeune ditenu to every 5,102 of the population. In 
Great Britain the number of reformatory inmates on the 31st December, 1860, 
was 3,712, or one inmate to every 6,229 of the population as ascertained at the 
recent census. Instead, therefore, of France having " double the amount of 
ditenus in proportion to her population that we have," as Mr. Baker asserts, the 
difference of proportion is comparatively insignificant; and indeed the proportion in 
the two countries would have been more nearly equivalent, had it not been for the 
singular fact that while the number of Boys detained in France have considerably 
decreased of late, the number of Girts is steadily increasing. — F. W. H., Jbsist.- 
Sec. S. 8J] 
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XV. — Income Tax. — Year ended 5th April, 1860. — Schedule (D), Trades and 
Professions. — Abstract compiled from Pari. Paper, 509/1861. 



Classes of Income 
per Annum. 


Great Britain. 


Ireland. 


Amount 
of Income 
Charged. 


Persons 
Charged. 


Tax 
Charged. 


Amount 
of Income 
Charged. 


~ Persons 
Charged. 


Tax 
Charged. 


Under £100 , 


£ 

1,082,651 

12,607,998 


No. 

16,978 

128,570 


£ 
29,322 
395,832 


£ 
78,279 
794,601 


No. 
1,227 
8,011 


£ 
2,120 


£100 and under £150 


24,971 




13,690,649 


145,548 


425,154 


872,880 


9,238 


27,091 


£150 and under £200 


6,566,480 
8,067,090 


41,687 
36,535 


246,243 
302,516 


400,789 
553,156 


2,529 
2,451 


15,029 
20,743 




14,633,570 


78,222 


548,759 


953,945 


4,980 


35,772 


£300 and under £400 
400 ., 500 


5,278,639 
3,399,038 


16,608 
8,130 


197,949 
127,464 


354,107 
242,043 


1,102 
572 


13,279 
9,076 




8,677,677 


24,738 


325,413 


596,150 


1,674 


22,355 


£500 and under £600 
600 „ 700 ... 
700 „ 800 

900 „ 1,000 


3,124,366 
2,128,724 
1,664,213 
1,615,616 
836,251 


6,073 
3,468 
2,295 
1,965 
901 


117,164 
79,827 
62,408 
60,586 
31,359 


213,331 
154,729 
126,003 
125,060 
54,300 


411 
250 
172 
154 
59 


8,000 
5,802 
4,725 
4,690 
2,036 




9,369,170 


14,702 


351,344 


673,423 


1,046 


25,253 


£1,000 and under £2,000... 
2,000 „ 3,000... 
3,000 „ 4,000... 
4,000 „ 5,000... 
5,000 „ 10,000 .. 


7,646,382 
4,077,944 
2,877,407 
2,147,988 
5,962,739 


5,932 

1,768 

879 

498 

887 


286,739 
152,923 
107,903 
80,549 
223,603 


399,038 
236,931 
150,996 
52,314 
165,382 


307 

103 

45 

12 

27 


14,969 
8,885 
5,662 
1,961 
6,202 




22,712,460 


9,964 


851,717 


1,004,661 


494 


37,679 


£10,000 and under £50,000 


9,909,842 
5,379,722 


512 

59 


371,619 
201,739 


411,764 
115,099 


24 
1 


15,441 

4,316 




15,289,564 


571 


573,358 


526,863 


25 


19,757 


Total 


84,373,090 


■273,745 


3,075,745 


4,627,922 


17,457 


167,907 







